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'seventies, when the spirit of the age had come into
closer sympathy with the hostility to theological
teaching- expressed in its quatrains, and most of all
in those quatrains where the translator's altering'
and interpolating hand is most clearly visible.

Prose fiction also, where it touches the horizons
of life, now indicates a distinct change of outlook
as compared with the early Victorian period. Not
to mention the novelists who, like Charlotte Yonge,
wrote with an avowedly dogmatic purpose, there is
a distinct pietistic vein running through the stories
of Buhver Lytton, Dickens, Thackeray, Charlotte
Bronte, Charles Reaclc, and Anthony Trollope.
Somewhat later George Eliot, without being herself
a believer, adopts a highly sympathetic attitude
towards religion. It is therefore somewhat remark-
able that, on returning to prose fiction, after a silence
prolonged through the reforming era (1866-71),
she should exhibit in Middlemarch, her most
elaborate and splendid performance, a much warmer
sympathy with science than with religion. In the
novels of her successor, Mr. Thomas Hardy, whose
literary career begins at this same time, the
repudiation of any interest outside humanity has
always been more conclusive, and latterly has been
more outspoken. And the same may be said of
Mr. George Meredith, whose fame first spread
beyond a narrow circle of admirers in the early
'seventies.

Darwin, in his Origin of Species, had not
expressly gone into the question of man's derivation ;
and, although there could be no serious doubt
about the inclusion of our race under the general